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EMEMBER the per capita tax you pay into the International, that part 

of it is paid to the American Federation of Labor as tax. You pay us 

30 cents per month and this is distributed into different channels, such as 
tax to the Label Trades Department, tax to the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, the American Federation of Labor, the printing, publishing and 
mailing of our Journal to the home of each member, office help, salaries of 
officers, etc. We also make contributions to any worthy cause. We also 
have to pay assessments levied by the American Federation of Labor, and 
so on. If we do not receive our tax, we cannot pay our tax to these other « 
institutions any more than can you pay the expenses attached to running 
your organization if you do not receive your dues from members. ; 

We have the lowest per capita tax of any International Union in r, 
America that we know of, only one cent a day per member, or thirty cents 
a month. No matter what your dues are, even if they are $6.00 a month— 
as is charged by some of our locals—you just pay the International 30 cents " 
per month. 

Bear this in mind, especially some of the grouches who are wondering 
what we do with the money paid into the International. Of course, the 
grouches are very, very few, perhaps one in a thousand, and they usually 
have a diseased mind and are not to blame for their criticism. 


TTF 


HILE IN SEATTLE recently we attended the largest meeting of the 

membership of one organization that was ever held in that city. 
Almost 4,000 men, all members in good standing, were packed into the Fox 
Theatre, which was donated by the management of that company in Seattle. 
The Local Union of Musicians rendered, free of charge, a splendid concert 
before the opening of the meeting. If there was room undoubtedly three or 
four thousand more would have been present. 

Many of the members who have come into the Union within the last 
ten or twelve years had never before met the General President and other 
officers, and we have a foolish idea that it did some good to have them listen 
to the addresses delivered by the General President and his associates. 

While the meeting in Portland was not as large as the one in Seattle, it 
-was a splendid meeting and we were told by President Mahon of the Street 
Car Men’s Union that it was a much larger meeting than the one held by 
the Street Car Men. It was also stated by the central body representatives 
that the meeting during our visit to that city was the best attended of the 
meetings of the different organizations here. 


TTF 


AYBE WE should revive the old system of having a mass meeting 
once or twice a year. After all it was the meetings in the old days 
that made the unions and educated the material to man the officership of 
the Labor Movement. 
ee Se 


E MUST do something to revive the interest of our members and I 
favor the mass meeting in each district once a year with some able 
speaker from your own or some other Union. 
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Report of the Delegates to the 
Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Held in 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
October 5 to 16, 1931 

Greetings: 


In accordance with the laws of our 
organization, we, your delegates, to 
the 51st annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor desire 
to submit the following report: 

The convention opened on Monday, 
October 5th, in the hall in the Van- 
couver Hotel, a splendid hall and 
beautifully decorated with the flags 
of the United States and Canada. 

Upon our arrival at the station we 
were met by a delegation of local labor 
men who saw to it that we were con- 
veyed to the Hotel without any in- 
convenience. It was splendid to find 
union taxicabs at this large and beau- 
tiful hotel which is owned by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company. 

Brother Birt Showler of our organi- 
zation was one of the chief members 
of the committee looking after the 
affairs of the convention and 
straightening out any inconvenience 
encountered by the delegates. 

The convention was called to order 
by Percy R. Bengough, chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. A 
splendid concert was rendered by 
Musicians’ Local No. 45 prior to the 
opening of the convention. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Canon A. H. 
Sovereign, Bishop-elect of Yukon. 
The words of the invocation were well 
chosen and rendered with sincerity. 
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Mr. Clarence Herrett, vice-president 
of the Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council next addressed the conven- 
tion and tendered the good wishes of 
the Trade Union Movement of that 
district to the delegates in attendance. 


Alderman John Bennett, Acting 
Mayor of the city of Vancouver, was 
next to address the convention and ex- 
tended to the delegates greeting of 
the city of Vancouver. Hon. W. A. 
Mackenzie, Minister of Labor and 
Mines, also addressed the delegates 
assembled. President Green _re- 
sponded to the addresses of the speak- 
ers and explained the purposes and 
principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. After the usual pre- 
liminaries and the appointment of 
committees, the convention § ad- 
journed until the following day. 


On opening of the convention the 
second day the Committee on Rules 
made its report. Next the Committee 
on Credentials reported, showing 333 
delegates representing 79 National 
and International Unions, 23 State 
Branches, 46 Central Bodies, 15 Local 
Trade and Federal Unions and 4 Fra- 
ternal Delegates. No questions or ob- 
jections were made as to the report of 
the Committee and same was 
adopted unanimously. 


‘It was noticeable that the number 
of delegates to this convention had 
fallen off considerable and although 
the committee reported on the cre- 
dentials of several delegates, repre- 
sentatives of national and interna- 
tional unions, it was observed some 
were not present, among them, John 
Lewis, President of Miners; George 
Berry, President of Printing Press- 
men; representatives of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, representatives of 
the Hatters’ International Union, and 
several others. 

Some of the delegates from our In- 
ternational Union have attended as 
many as twenty-five consecutive con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor and noticed that for the first 
time in the history of the Federation 


the representatives of several large 
and influential organizations were 
absent, even though in years past 
when those organizations were hav- 
ing serious trouble, they were always 
represented. 

I might say also that several inter- 
national labor officers left the conven- 
tion long before it adjourned, among 
them the presidents of the Electrical 
Workers, the Barbers, and several 
others. This, of course, may be due 
to the fact that these men were called 
away on business. At any rate on the 
last day or two of the convention the 
sessions were poorly attended and 
were it not for the fact that the Cen- 
tral Labor Unions and State Branches 
were fairly well represented, the con- 
vention would not have had the at- 
tendance it deserved. 


Harmony prevailed throughout the 
entire convention. There was not any 
serious discussion on any subject ex- 
cept the Unemployment Insurance. 
The discussion dealing with this sub- 
ject was brought in by the committee 
under the Executive Council’s report 
and entailed considerable discussion, 
the committee, in its report, en- 
deavoring to prove that unemploy- 
ment insurance would make it com- 
pulsory upon the workers to pay part 
of the insurance and that anything 
savoring of compulsion meant sur- 
rendering the freedom of the work- 
ers. To this biased opinion objections 
were raised because unemployment 
insurance, as stated by one of your 
delegates, could be established with- 
out the workers contributing to its 
support. Industry and the govern- 
ment could be made to pay the cost of 
unemployment insurance. However, 
the report of the committee was 
adopted and in so far as taking care 
of the workers during unemployment 
periods is concerned no action was 
taken on this insurance except to dis- 
courage it. 

The only change in the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the Federation was 
an amendment to Section 1 of Article 
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10, giving the Executive Council the 
right to use money in the defense 
fund of Federal Unions for organiz- 
ing purposes, if they so desire, or, if 
the Council believes it expedient. We 
might say here Federal Unions are 
organization affiliated direct with the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
same way that local unions are affili- 
ated with national and international 
unions. They pay to the Federation 
thirty-five cents per member per 
month, twelve and one-half cents of 
which is placed in a defense fund to 
be used only in case of strike or lock- 
out when authorized by the Federa- 
tion. Now, under the change, the de- 
fense fund may be used for organiz- 
ing purposes and, under the law, or- 
ganizing expenses means anything in 
connection with the expenses of the 
American Federation of Labor. For 
instance, the employment of office 
help may be considered as organizing 
expenses. Under the provisions of 
the law obtaining prior to this con- 
vention, money in the defense fund 
could not be used for any other pur- 
pose except in strikes and lockouts. 
Apparently, the Executive Council 
must have its own reasons for making 
the change, which must be serious 
and sufficient, otherwise, they would 
not recommend that the law be 
changed. 


There was nothing pertaining to 
our organization before the conven- 
tion except the reference in the report 
of the Executive Council to the juris- 
diction dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs. The Council re-af- 
firmed its previous action stating em- 
phatically that drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers working for the Express 
Agency come absolutely under the 
jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 

Your delegates attended every ses- 
sion of the convention. In fact it was 
remarked that our group was one of 


the largest in attendance at each ses- 
sion. In addition to the six delegates 
representing the International, there 
were fifteen or eighteen visiting 
members of the unions from different 
sections of the country, as well as five . 
or six delegates representing Central 
Bodies and State Branches, also mem- 
bers of our union. The entire group of 
Teamsters at the convention, with 
their families, numbered thirty-two. 


One thing is certain, President 
Green did everything in his power to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates and make the sessiong of the 
convention interesting and education- 
al. He delivered several splendid ad- 
dresses during the convention on 
many subjects. Matthew Woll, Vice- 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and delegate from the 
Photo Engravers International Union 
also made many splendid addresses 
to the convention, especially on the 
Injunction Law, which he explained 
so thoroughly and which is so poorly 
understood by a great many men, 
some of them leaders in the Labor 
Movement. However, a feeling of de- 
pression appeared to exist in the 
minds of many of the delegates which 
it seemed almost impossible to pene- 
trate. This, perhaps, was due to the 
serious unemployment situation pre- 
vailing everywhere and the bad news 
of reductions in wages with which 
many of the organizations were 
threatened. This condition also had 
something to do with the absence of 
so many Labor Officers from the con- 
vention. 


During the time we were in that 
city attending the convention, our 
local representatives in Vancouver 
called a mass meeting. There were in 
attendance at this meeting over five 
hundred members. The meeting was 
addressed by the General President, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, and 
several others. Among those attend- 
ing the convention were the President 
of the Teamsters Joint Council of 
Chicago, General Organizer Thomas 
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Farrell of Cincinnati, Brother Mc- 
Kenna of New York, Steve Sumner of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, 
and several others. Just before this 
meeting adjourned the Vancouver 
. local unions presented the General 
President with a beautifully mounted 
deer head, as a souvenir of the visit 
of the International officers to Van- 
couver. The General President ex- 
pressed his thanks to those present 
and stated that this beautiful deer 
head would be hung in his office and 
cherished as a memento of the 
pleasant visit enjoyed by him and his 
associates while in Vancouver. 


It might be said here that while 


unemployment prevails in Vancouver 
the same as it does in every city 
throughout our country the splendid 
spirit of our membership in that dis- 
trict, full of vigor and hope, working 
as a unit in their endeavor to main- 
tain their present wage scales as near 
what they are as possible, that part of 
Canada does not seem to be as seri- 
ously hit in the industrial stagnation 
as the United States. However, con- 
siderable unemployment prevails and 
in some instances to as great an ex- 
tent as in the United States, but the 
men who make up our membership 
in that Western portion of the country 
are trade unionists of the right kind 
who have embodied in them the true 
spirit of the trade union movement 
and are absolute stickers for the In- 
ternational Union and its constitution 
and laws. 


Considering the financial condi- 
tions surrounding trade unions in 
Vancouver owing to unemployment 
the amount of entertainment ten- 
dered the delegates and the ladies 
who accompanied them is indeed 
something to be remembered. Every 
day there was something on for their 
enjoyment and every one appreciated 
the courtesy and kindness of the com- 
mittee from the trade unions in Van- 
couver for the manner in which they 


received and treated the visitors and 
delegates. 

We, your delegates, did everything 
in our power to represent the Inter- 
national Union in the manner in 
which we believed it should’ be repre- 
sented, upholding its traditions and 
endeavoring to spread both inside and 
outside of the convention hall that 
splendid spirit of good will and sin- 
cere fellowship for which our organi- 
zation has always been recognized. 


We attended the meetings of the 
Building Trades Department and did 
everything we possibly could to be 
helpful. 

The next convention of the Federa- 
tion will be held in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, although your delegates voted 
for the city of Washington, due to the 
fact that the Central body of Cin- 
cinnati had gone on record unani- 
mously as not being desirous of hav- 
ing the convention, and because of 
the fact that next year the conven- 
tion will not open until the third Mon- 
day in November as it is Presidential 
election year. In addition, Cincinnati 
has had three conventions of the Fed- 
eration. Indianapolis has never had 
a Federation convention, nor has a 
convention ever been held in Wash- 
ington, where the headquarters of the 
Federation are located. However, the 
vote stood in favor of Cincinnati and 
we are satisfied every one will be well 
taken care of in that city. We had no 
reason for voting against Cincinnati 
except for the reasons stated above 
and also because we believed some 
consideration was due the local trade 
union movement of that city. 

The delegates elected to attend the 
British Trades Unions Congress were: 

Joseph Franklin of the Boiler 

Makers Union, 

E. E. Milliman of the Maintenance 

of Way Employees. 

We left Vancouver for Seattle and 
your delegates feel, summing up the 
whole situation, that the trip to Van- 
couver has not been in vain. Report 
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of our visit to other Western cities 
will be found on another page. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
LESLIE G. GOUDIE, 
JOHN J. McCKANNA, 
Delegates. 





The Common Cold 


The common cold is something 
more than a nuisance, according to 
the U. S. Public Health Service; it 
may be an uncommonly serious mat- 
ter. In the first place, it may be the 
forerunner of a much more serious 
respiratory disease, such as bron- 
chitis, or pneumonia. In view of its 
possible association with these seri- 
ous respiratory diseases, the common 
cold may actually become a menace to 
life. 

In the second place, the common 
cold is a very expensive disease. In 
the factory and in the school more 
time is lost from the common cold 
than from any other disease. In- 
dustry and education are both hard 
hit, and the cost of time lost from 
work and study is a financial burden 
of no small proportions. The parent, 
the wage-earner, and the tax-payer 
are paying the piper. 

Since the common cold is such a 
large factor in the health of the na- 
tion and such a waste of the nation’s 
time, it is of the utmost importance 
that its ravages be prevented as far 
as possible. 

As a first principle in prevention 
we must recognize the fact that colds 
are infectious and contagious. Much 
time and effort have been spent in 
trying to discover the particular germ 
responsible for the common cold. 
The latest work seems to indicate 
that the cause of this disease is to be 
found in a filterable virus, that is, this 


virus will pass through a filter and 
even a high-powered microscope can- 
not detect the offending organism. 


The infective agent is found in the 
nasal secretions of the victim, who 
has acquired the infection by direct 
or indirect contact with someone else 
suffering from the disease. If you 
wish to avoid a cold, give your sneez- 
ing, coughing friends a wide berth. 

The difficulty of avoiding infection 
is frankly acknowledged. During the 
cold season of the year, colds are very 
prevalent, and a large number of the 
patients are walking abroad in the 
land because they will not be kept in 
by “just a cold.” The innocent by- 
standers suffer. They are sprayed 
with the infection liberated by a 
chorus of sneezes. The hands of a per- 
son with a cold are practically sure 
to be infected from his nasal secre- 
tions, and the infection will be con- 
veyed to articles he handles and to 
other hands which he touches. Hence, 
it is almost impossible to avoid direct 
or indirect contact with the infection 
unless the people who have colds are 
willing to take measures for the pro- 
tection of their fellows. 

The best method of protection, for 
both the sick and the well, is for the 
patient with a cold to go home—to 
bed, if necessary—and to stay there 
until he has recovered. The patient 
needs quiet, rest, and proper care, and 
he cannot obtain these in office, shop 
or factory. While thus doing the best 
thing for himself, he is likewise 
adopting one of the best methods of 
protecting the general public. 

But the time has not yet come when 
everyone with a cold will retire from 
public contacts. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect in the case of a disease 
the uncomplicated form of which does 
not actually force a person to his bed. 
If he does go out among his fellows, 
however, he should, in common de- 
cency make every effort to protect 
them. Every cough and sneeze should 
be covered to prevent spraying the 
infection over helpless associates. 
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The patient’s hands should be washed 
many times a day to remove the in- 
fection which might otherwise be 
passed on to someone else. Keeping 
the hands scrupulously clean is a 
simple but worthwhile aid to the pro- 
phylaxis of the common cold. 


While we should avoid all possible 
contact with these sufferers in our 
midst, keeping a safe distance from 
them whenever possible, we have our 
own part to play in this matter of pro- 
tection and prevention.—U. 8S. Public 
Health Service. 





The Mill Owners’ Lament 


Textile mill owners are trotting out 
the old ballyhoo. They are doing their 
best to take ten per cent more out of 
the hides of the workers who have 
always been sadly under-paid. 

In Lawrence, Mass., scene of many 
battles over pennies, the mill owners 
have said that hereafter the workers 
get ten per cent less, which means 
that the owners get ten per cent more. 

In the South, Bernard Cone, of the 
Cone mills, has delivered himself of a 
long dissertation on why he must pay 
ten per cent less. 

It wouldn’t sound so good if the 
owners started out to explain why the 
owners must get ten per cent more. 
They always talk about the necessity 
of cutting wages. 

Well, the truth is that there isn’t 
any need for cutting wages. There 
isn’t even any cxcuse. 
textile industry were run properly. 

The load of straw that breaks the 
camel’s back in the textile industry is 
management so bad that it should 
have been thrown overboard years 
ago. 

For this bad management the 
workers have to pay in hunger and 
want. Truly they come in sackcloth 
and ashes, in rags and tatters. 

One reason for the startling, glar- 
ing inefficiency of textile manage- 
ment is that a great part of the in- 
dustry has insisted upon keeping 


 keag, 


Not if the. 


alive the old idea of autocracy, refus- 
ing the co-operation of the workers. 


It can be said to any textile mill 
magnate that if the industry were to 
permit trade union organization and 
were then to use to the full the re- 
sources for co-operation thus made 
possible that mill’s future would be- 
come at once 100 per cent brighter. 
And if the whole industry were sud- 
denly to become enlightened to that 
extent the textile industry would take 
its place in the list of decent in- 
dustries. 

It wouldn’t hurt textile mill owners 
to have a look at Naumkeag. Naum- 
where Pequot products are 
made, is a union mill and it hasn’t 
been sending out wails about the de- 
pression. It hasn’t been having 
strikes or lockouts. In co-operation 
workers and management run that 
mill as one of America’s outstanding 
examples of decency.— I. L. N. Serv- 
ice. 





Pickets 


Erie, Pa., has an institution called 
Mulligan Hall, where any hungry per- 
son can get a meal free. Many get 
meals there day after day. No ques- 
tions are asked except, “Are you 
hungry?” All food is donated; most 
of it by poor people. Mulligan Hall is 
a blessing, but it would be better if 
money that went in exorbitant profits 
could have been paid in wages so that 
nobody would need a free meal. 





Congress will meet soon. Will it 
enact adequate anti-injunction legis- 
lation? That sounds like this winter’s 
foolish question No. 1. 





Does the wage-cutter of today ex- 
pect that workers, when prosperity 
returns, are going to pity him when 
he needs employees? 





The uplifters generally have had a 
grand time this year telling labor 
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what to do to be saved. As usual, 
labor fares better taking its own 
counsel. 





Six million and perhaps seven mil- 
lion are out of work. While the turn 
for the better seems to have come it 
will be a long, long trail to travel be- 
fore even half of these idle go back 
to work. 





Employers who think they know 
“how to run their own business” look 
forward to continued industrial 
autocracy. That good old racket has 
been tried long enough. The hour has 
struck for more of democratic prac- 
tice in the workshops of the nation. 
Once again let us declare that the cure 
for the ills of democracy is more de- 
mocracy. A democracy that confines 
itself to politics in these times is only 
half a democracy. “Give us a voice,” 
cry the millions.—I. L. N. Service. 





Remarkable Things Said 


Dean Donham, of Harvard: The 
remedy for unemployment is work. 





Lieut. Gov. Lehman of New York: 
The road to success does not lie in 
lessened wages, but in lessened costs 
in spite of high wages. 





Editorial in Iron Age: Certainly 
wage reductions to date have failed to 
accelerate the tempo of business. 





Editorial in Factory and Manage- 
ment: It would be a pity, at this 
moment when business trembles in 
the balance, to precipitate a period of 
strife and uncertainty. 





Roy Dickinson, in “Wages and 
Wealth”: The cost of living has sel- 
dom if ever had any necessary rela- 
tion to wages. 





U. S. Senator Couzens: Those who 
improve industry through technology 


and management cannot get by with 
claiming all of the profits and results 
gained by these technical and man- 
agement improvements. 





Business Week: Walking the hard 
flagstones of Broadway on thinning 
shoe-leather, the unemployed actor 
turns up the collar of his inadequate 
overcoat against the nip of the No- 
vember wind and croaks bravely, 
“You cannot kill the stage.” Maybe 
not. But you can make it mighty sick. 
—I. L. N. Service. 





The railways already have made 
extensive reductions in operating 
personnel, due to the decrease in ship- 
ments and to the necessity of conserv- 
ing their limited resources. The num- 
ber of railway employees in August, 
1931, was only 1,288,074, or 471,479 
less than in August, 1929. The total 
amount of wages paid in August, 
1931, was $178,176,000, or $37,600,000 
less than in August, 1930, and $82,- 
000,000 less than in August, 1929. 





Industry's Job 


Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance probably will come in the United 
States. 

Whereas in Europe nine nations 
have compulsory insurance laws pro- 
tecting 45,000,000 workers, our own 
voluntary systems seem too puny to 
mention. After two major depres- 
sions and one minor one here since the 
World War, only thirty-five com- 
panies have job security plans for 
their workers. Today hardly more 
than 150,000 American workers are 
protected through the benevolence of 
their employers’ company plans. 

Hackneyed phrases about “rugged 
individualism” and “the American 
way” can not obscure this fact— 
either the workers of the United 
States will be fed upon charity’s costly 
and debasing “dole” during depres- 
sions, or they will be carried over by 
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means of reserves built up from in- 
dustry’s profits during good times. 


If industry fails to do for its work- 
ers what it does for its investors and 
its machines, then the government 
probably will force it to do so even- 
tually. 

“IT hate,” said Owen D. Young re- 
cently, “not only the term, but the 
idea, of coercion, yet we are forced to 
recognize that every advance in social 
organization requires voluntary sur- 
render of a certain amount of individ- 
ual freedom by the majority and the 
ultimate coercion of the minority.” 

America, seeking a workable plan, 
undoubtedly will flounder a bit. It 
may, however, draw upon the ex- 
periences of Europe, of forward-look- 
ing employers and unions, and of 
pioneering states. ‘ 

For instance, Frances Perkins, New 
York state industrial commissioner, 
following long study of various 
systems here and abroad, urges for 
America the partnership of states for 
creating and administering job insur- 
ance reserves. 

Specifically, she suggests that 
seven industrial states—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Ohio—unite under an “insurance 
authority,” like the New York-New 
Jersey port authority, to insure their 
workers against unemployment. 

Wisconsin has before its legisla- 
ture an original measure, the Groves 
bill, to compel employers to insure 
workers by plants and guarantee 
them ten weeks on half pay if the job 
runs out. The reserves are financed 
exclusively by the employers on the 
theory that this will force stabiliza- 
tion. 

Ohio and Michigan have pending 
measures similar to the model act of 
the American Labor Legislation As- 
sociation, providing for worker-em- 
ployer contributions. Last winter va- 
rious bills were introduced into 
twenty state legislatures. 

Despite an anticipated adverse ma- 


jority report by the special committee 
of the United States senate, Senator 
Wagner will press his measure for 50- 
50 federal aid to states for job secur- 
ity reserves. 

No insurance system can be effec- 
tive completely unless it is national 
in scope, because the sources of de- 
pression unemployment are national, 
rather than local. A few states like 
Wisconsin, a few industries like Gen- 
eral Electric, a few union-company 
systems like that of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, can not 
stand alone. 

Just thirty years ago the first in- 


dustrial accident law was passed. To- 


day it is accepted generally that in- 
dustry is responsible for its injured 
workmen. Industry’s responsibility 
for making its workers’ jobs secure 
should be equally binding. 

‘If industry can afford to pay out 
$200,000,000 annually to injured 
workmen and their families it can af- 
ford the burden of caring for its vic- 
tims of irregular employment. 

As Justice Brandeis says, the right 
of regularity of employment is co- 
equal with the right of regularity in 
the payment of rent, interest on 
bonds, or reserves for depreciation. 

And, he adds, “‘no business is social- 
ly solvent without it.”—Indianapolis 
Times. 





Congress Is About to Meet 


Very shortly Congress will meet 
and very shortly thereafter Santa 
Claus will make his rounds, dropping 
oranges in some places and lemons in 
other places. There is no connection 
between the two events. 

Congress seems destined to provide 
plenty of interesting reading this 
winter. There is every indication 
that every panacea known to man will 
be trotted out for exercise in the com- 
ing session. 

With unemployment still ranking 
as the world’s major disgrace, a great 
many congressmen are going to see 
what they can do about it. 
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If they had the key to the puzzle all 
would be well. 

But they haven’t the key and so 
they will go galloping around on hob- 
by horses. 

The danger in the situation— 
though not overly grave—is that 
someone may get a lucky break and 
get his hobby horse through the home 
stretch. As long as fools ideas don’t 
become law no great harm will be 
done. However, labor will have a lot 
of watching to do.—I. L. N. Service. 





Couzens Predicts Government 
Will Act Against Low Pay 
and Unemployment 


Washington.—The urgent neces- 
sity of stabilizing the income of the 
workers by stabilizing employment, 
the prediction that the Government 
would have to intervene for the pro- 
tection of Labor from unemployment 
and low wages unless business leaders 
do so, and a condemnation of wealth 
concentration in few hands, charac- 
terized a radio ‘address by Senator 
Couzens of Michigan. 

“Even prior to 1929,” he said, 
“there was a fast growing volume of 
unemployment due to technological 
and managerial improvement or ef- 
ficiency in industry. Nothing has ap- 
peared on the horizon that is at all 
convincing that we do not have a 
permanent unemployment problem to 
contend with. This will be true unless 
way and means are devised to greatly 
increase the consumptive power of 
our millions of citizens or greatly re- 
duce the numbers of hours worked, or 
both.” 

“It has been my view,” Senator 
Couzens continued, “that if industry 
assumes the same responsibility for 
the workers that they do for the wel- 
fare of their plant, we will be able to 
stabilize industry and the income of 
the workers. 

“If there is assurance to workers of 
a stabilized income—I mean to those 
willing to work, of course—there will 


be no difficulty in maintaining good 
business. Whether the stabilization 
of the income of the workers is to be 
accomplished by industry itself is en- 
tirely up to industry. 

“The Government has a responsi- 
bility to its citizens, to all of them, 
not only to part of them. 

“Conditions today seem to indicate 
the bankruptcy of business genius 
and leadership in this country. The 
business leaders are raging lions when 
the going is good, but let a storm 
come and they take refuge inside their 
storm cellars of wealth and tell those 
on the outside not to be alarmed, be- 
cause the country has always pulled 
through and will do so again. This 
doctrine is the most dangerous one 
that I have seen or heard during the 
present depression.” 

“Unless we find a method to pre- 
vent the accumulation of wealth in a 
few hands,” Senator Couzens went 
on, “conditions are certain to become 
bad again, worse again, and eventual- 
ly the cancer will kill society. 

“If these supermen of business will 
have vision enough to understand 
that condition and be interested in 
remedying its ills, we may look to the 
future with confidence. 

“Several small and medium-sized 
industries have devised ways and 
means to stabilize their production or 
the income of their workers, because 
they have had the will to do so. 

“Others must, or Government will 
be required to engage in activities 
that heretofore have been unthought 
of.”—News Letter. 





750,000 Railwaymen Have Lost 
Their Jobs 


Washington.—During the business 
depression railroad executives, acting 
for the owners of the railroads, have 
removed 500,000 railway employees 
from the pay roll. 

In addition, the railroad executives 
have used labor-displacing machinery 
to put 250,000 railway workers in the 
jobless army. 
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This is the tabloid picture of the 
economic conditions under which rail- 
way employees live exhibited by D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brother- 
hood of Enginemen and Firemen, in 
his testimony before the La Follette 
subcommittee of the Senate consider- 
ing the advisability of establishing a 
National Economic Council. 

Mr. Robertson said the number of 
railway employees in the last few 
years had dropped from 2,000,000 to 
1,250,000, and that another 40,000 or 
50,000 would be jobless now if the 
amount of available employment had 
not been prorated. 


He said railway employees had 


made proposals to the railway execu- 
tives for stabilizing work, but the ex- 
ecutives had turned a deaf ear to 
the employees and had proposed 
nothing themselves. His own organi- 
zation, he explained, had received no 
co-operation from industry in retain- 
ing men rendered jobless by tech- 
nological advances. 

He favored a National Economic 
Council under Government control to 
assist in balancing production against 
consumption. 

He declared that Labor now has no 
voice in the management of industrial 
- enterprises, and expressed the view 
that conferences between representa- 
tives of the workers, investors, oper- 
ators and the public would be very 
helpful in equitably adjusting in- 
dustrial relations. 





Banker Economist Urges Five- 
Day Week as a Just Rem- 
edy for Unemployment 


Washington.—The unemployment 
problem can be and should be solved 
at once by reducing the length of the 
work week to five days of eight hours 
or less for all wage and salary earners 
included in the U. S. Census classifica- 
tion of the “gainfully employed,” de- 
clares Norman E. Towson, economist 
of the Washington Loan and Trust 


Company, in a bulletin on “Unemploy- 
ment: Leisure and its Utilization.” 

Mr. Towson holds that the real goal 
of man’s effort is economic independ- 
ence, and that the object of independ- 
ence is to enjoy leisure. The leisure of 
course should be for all, obtained by 
labor-saving machinery and other 
labor-eliminating methods of modern 
industrial science, and not for a few 
rich and voluntary idle parasites 
above living on profits and an army 
of compulsory jobless below living on 
charity. 

In support of his contention that 
shortening the hours of work for all 
now employed is a practicable way of 
settling the unemployment question, 
Mr. Towson says: 

“There are normally 48 million 
workers gainfully employed in Amer- 
ican industry. The present number of 
unemployed is roughly estimated at 
six million, leaving the number of 
those now employed at 42 million. 

“Let us say that 42 million work- 
ers, employed eight hours a day, six 
days a week, do 2,016 million hours’ 
work per week. If their employment 
were educated to eight hours a day, 
and five days a week, the same num- 
ber of workers would perform only 
1,680 million hours’ work per week. 

“At that rate it would require 50.4 
million workers to perform the same 
amount of work, or more than the 
total number employed before the 
problem of unemployment became 
such an urgent one. 

“Thus there would be made allow- 
ance for increasing population and in- 
creasing technical efficiency before 
the problem again becomes impor- 
tant.” 

Mr. Towson’s estimate that the 40- 
hour week would provide work for the 
6,000,000 jobless is quite close to the 
estimate of the American Federation 
of Labor that there is but 35 hours’ 
work per week for all workers, em- 
ployed and unemployed, which would 
take care of present domestic consum- 
er demand and export commodities.— 
News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





Tx INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS take this opportunity to thank our represen- 
tatives in Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and elsewhere, for 
their splendid, wholehearted and most generous reception and entertain- 
ment during their visit to the western coast attending the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and while attending the meetings of our 
membership in that district. We will never forget the kindness of the 
officers of the Joint Council in Seattle nor the spirit in which they received 
us. Of course, we know it was not a tribute to the individuals but a tribute 
to the heads of the organization of which they are a part. 


The banquet tendered us in Portland after our ride over the beautiful 
Columbia River Highway could not, perhaps, be duplicated anywhere else. 
One of the employers of the Bakery Wagon Drivers sent them a large pie 
weighing nearly one hundred pounds. It was hauled in on an open car a 


distance of over seventy miles, where your delegates were entertained at 
a dinner. 


No one can adequately describe the beauty of the scenery or picture 
the work of nature in blending together the beautiful blues and greens 
which contribute to the loveliness of that section of the country, so it would 
be foolish for me to make any attempt at describing it. Suffice to say, Wash- 


ington, Oregon and California comprise the true Garden of Eden of the 
United States. 


It is not any wonder that the men who blazed the trail in the early days, 
animated with the spirit of adventure and inspired with the desire to find 
new fields and a new home, remained in that land of sunshine and splendor, 
and that fighting spirit is no doubt responsible for the splendid kind of trade 
unionism found in that part of the country. 

In Seattle we were taken a distance of over two hundred miles up a 
mountain trail to perhaps the loveliest spot to be found anywhere in this 
world, the blue and green waters of the lake at this resort duplicating those 
of Lake Louise and to be compared only with the world-renowned Lakes of 
Killarney. I have seen the lakes in Italy and visited Lake Geneva in Switzer- 
land, but they excel only in song and story the grandeur of our own lake. 


Then our drive in California to Mt. Tamalpais, that wonderful trail 
where the setting sun meets the rising moon—a wonderful sight when 
crossing the bay. But, above and beyond all was the glad handshake, the 
words of encouragement, the spirit of fellowship and sincerity beaming 
from the faces of our members as they greeted us at the banquet of the Joint 
Council, where the Mayor and representatives of the city government were 
so generous in their praise of our members. All combined made us feel proud 
and happy to be a part of this great organization of ours and to witness the 
feeling of fellowship and determination bursting forth from every repre- 
sentative of our union on the western coast, making them superior to other 
classes of men, because through their actions they have helped uplift our 
people to a position of decency and manhood in their respective districts 
unequaled by any other class, either religious or political. They can laugh 
and sing and make our people happy, but back of it all is that indomitable 
determination which will not stand for any double-crossing from either 
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unfair employers or crooked politicians. Our people are respected alike both 
by preachers and politicians because they seek only a square deal, and this 
has made them the most respected class in the district. 

The Editor, in this article, is also expressing the opinion and thanks 
of all others who accompanied him on this visit to the Western Coast. 

If I could but picture to our people in other places where disagreements 
exist among the membership and demonstrate to them how the energy 
wasted in these disagreements could be used so advantageously in fighting 
our common enemy as they are doing on the Pacific Coast, I feel sure I could 
instill into the hearts and minds of our members, where these unnecessary 
disagreements prevail, a more determined and healthier spirit of good fellow- 
ship than now exists. But, taking it all in all, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs has soared far beyond its greatest expecta- 
tions of a few years ago and stands out pre-eminently as a useful and helpful 
unit of the Labor Movement. In addition, our employers know we play the 
game square and they, too, respect us because we have, in many instances, 
in raising ourselves, raised the business of the employers. 

While the International Officers and associates were exceedingly happy 
because of the treatment accorded us, the writer of these words, during the 
conferences, took particular notice of the unity prevailing among the mem- 
bership and he hopes he was helpful in eliminating, here and there, any slight 
misunderstanding existing. 

Of course, we loved and appreciated to be treated with respect and 
courtesy, to be entertained and to enjoy everything we know comes from 
the heart because, after all, we are only human, but that part of the picture 
fades into insignificance when compared with the fact that we found such 
splendid organizations with thousands of members on the Western Coast 
thoroughly organized, most of them in a strong position financially, always 
on the front battle line, facing this depression with determination and 
pledging themselves to the principle of justice, with each member, each 
officer and each Council, looking to the future with hope and working as a 
unit. The thing from which we obtained our greatest joy was the strength 
and solidarity of those unions and the sincerity of the pledges made to us 
everywhere that they would be loyal and true to the International Or- 
ganization and obey its laws and decisions. 

Our trip was helpful to us because it gave us new hope. Our trip was 
educational because we learned many things and we are living in the hope 
that some day, somehow—be it in four or in ten years—we may have an 
opportunity to review the same scenes and relive the same pleasant asso- 
ciations. 


7 'T 'F 


Asour THE TIME this Journal reaches our membership, committees and 
representatives from Community Chests and other goodwill organizations 
will be sending out appeals and making visits soliciting aid for the unem- 
ployed and offering all kinds of arguments and reasons why the masses 
should contribute to these unemployment funds. 

This is a splendid spirit and great credit is due those who willingly 
volunteer to do this work. The Editor, however, wishes to advise you to 
first look after your own unemployed members and then if able to do any- 
thing for the other, do so, because it is a splendid work of mercy. 

Our first consideration in these trying times should be to remember 
our obligation to help one another. There was never a time when our out- 
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of-work, honest members needed our consideration as during this winter 
and early spring. Surely if our obligation means anything we should seri- 
ously consider putting it into practice now—those of us who are working— 
by contributing part of our earnings each week, or each month, towards 
the establishment of a fund from which contributions may be made by the 
officers of the local, under the direction of the membership, to members 
who are unemployed and unable to find work of any kind and who may 
be, in some instances, hungry. 

Already steps in this direction have been taken by some of our unions. 
In the city of Chicago, Local No. 705, Truck Drivers, paid out from Novem- 
ber 10, 1930, to October 24, 1931, $118,591.00 to unemployed members. 
They collected, through assessments, $131,357.00, leaving them at the pres- 
ent time a balance of $12,406.00. This information has come to me from 
the Secretary of the local, P. J. Berrell, who is also an International Vice- 
President. 

There are several other local unions in Chicago, among them the Milk 
Wagon Drivers, Dairy Employees, and others, that have paid out large sums 
to the unemployed, said relief funds being established by levying an assess- 
ment on their general membership by vote and action of the locals. 

I have information also before me from Vice-President Cashal that the 
local unions in New York are starting the same thing. Such action is indeed 
to be commended and worthy of praise because it is necessary in all large 
cities where unemployment and need prevails most extensively. Men and 
women when hungry become desperate and are not to be blamed for what 
they do, and to us there is nothing more pitiful than the man returning 
home after walking all day looking for a job, facing his little children half 
naked and knowing there is very little in the house to feed them, and in 
the midst of all his sorrows there comes to him notice from his landlord that 
the rent has not been paid and that, much as he (landiord) dislikes saying so, 
it is necessary for him to inform the poor man that he and his family must 
vacate the premises. 

If there is anythting which will drive a man to desperation, acts of 
violence and violation of our laws, it is a condition such as described above 
and we all know that conditions similar to this prevail extensively through- 
out the United States and Canada at the present time. I therefore cannot 
recommend too strongly to you, our unions and our membership who are 
working, to give a little each week in the form of an assessment to your 
local officers to be distributed among your brothers who are in need. Of 
course, I do not mean you should help loafers who never look for a job or 
who will not hold a job when they get one, even if they are paid up, but our 
local officers usually know the few good-for-nothings we always have 
with us. What I mean is we should try to take care of our honest members 
who are anxious and willing to work, but unable to find anything to do, who 
are suffering in silence, many too proud to make their condition known to 
their brother members. Remember, it might take but a change in the wind 
for you to be deprived of your job and thus be forced to take your place in 
paw line of hungry men and women, seeking employment but unable to 
find any. 

Give to your union first, then if you can help other organizations which 
are working to relieve the unfortunate, do so, because there is nothing more 
wholesome or which will give you greater contentment than handing out a 
little of what you have to help some poor father or mother whose children 
may be in want and distress. 

Try 
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Ou INTERNATIONAL UNION stands absolutely for the protection of our 
local unions in the preservation of signed contracts. 

A few of our employers—yes, a very few—one in a thousand, have 
called on us lately asking that we give some consideration to a change in the 
wage scale, which, in some instances, does not expire for a year or two. This 
we have refused to do because, were conditions reversed, as they were during 
the war, we would stand absolutely in the same position and compel our 
local unions to observe and carry out all signed contracts until their expira- 
tion, even though the men were in a position to obtain a better wage than 
they were receiving under their contract. 

I remember, during the war, of one local in particular in Chicago, con- 
nected with the packing industry, whose wage scale had been in force for 
two years—it was signed for three—and in the middle of 1917, when 
workers were scarce and men, by striking, could get almost any wage they 
wanted, this particular craft asked their employers to consider opening up 
their wage scale, because the men in that craft were working far below the 
scale paid to our brothers in other branches of our craft in Chicago. These 
employers, who during the war made millions, through their great lawyers, 
answered, refusing most emphatically to grant their request, stating: “You 
have a contract with us and we always keep our end of the contract, so we 
expect you to do the same.” The local appealed to the International for 
relief. The International Executive Board, after going over the situation, 
decided that the honor and prestige of the International and the local and 
its members were back of that signed contract and, much as the position of 
the unfair employers was to be regretted, there was nothing it could do 
except instruct the local to live to its contract, and the local lived unscru- 
pulously to the contract until its expiration. 

Now the situation is reversed, so a few of the employers who made a 
lot of money during the years of prosperity are now whining for relief, al- 
though the contract is as binding on them as it is on us. Well, again later on, 
the tables may be reversed and prosperity may once again be perched at 
our doors—at least we hope so, and we believe this condition will obtain— 
and when that time comes we will insist that our local unions, if they desire 
- to remain a part of our International Union and the American Federation of 
Labor, shall carry out their contracts to the letter. 

What is the use of having a signed contract, or agreement, if, when 
reverses come, or there is a boost in industry, either side demands an open- 
ing up of the contract before its expiration, and asks for a revision upward 
or downward? All we ask is a square deal and as we have always endeavored 
to give the other fellow a square deal, we, too, ask that employers of this 
kind give us some consideration. 


7 'T 'F 


Noruine SUCCEEDS like success, is an old saying. But, success cannot be 
achieved except through hard work, no matter in what position we are 
placed. The fellow who “lays down” on any job is bound to be a failure. 
Others may do some of your work or help with the principal part of it, but 
you must, yourself, run the ship. Of course, the incidental, or routine, part 
may be delegated to someone else, but the steering gear must always be 
in the hands of the one in charge, and success or failure depends on the 
amount of energy and watchfulness you put in your job. 


TT T 
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Tren WAS NEVER a time when we needed more to exercise every ounce of 
energy, care and strategy, as well as diplomacy, courage, thought and re- 
sourcefulness, as in this present industrial crisis. There were some among 
you, when you were advised at our convention that this condition with which 
we are now confronted was coming, who thought that the advice was only 
the ravings of a pessimist’s conscience. 

This is true all during life. Some men have to receive a blow on the 
head before they realize the danger of concussion of the brain. The doubt- 
ing Thomases are with us as in the time of the twelve Apostles. This is due 
to the lack of brains or because of dormant imaginations. 

In the days of Pharaoh of Egypt, when all the officers of his great court 
were patting him on the back midst the years of plenty and advising 
Pharaoh that there never would be an end to the prosperity of Egypt, 
luckily for Pharaoh that a stranger in their midst—an unassuming youth— 
advised him that nature, controlled by the Almighty, reversed itself for 
purposes known only to the Creator. Pharaoh, being the wisest in his age, 
gave careful thought and consideration to the advice of Joseph, the very 
young but intelligent stranger in the palace, who advised the king to care- 
fully preserve and store away the over-abundance of grains and crops during 
the years of plenty in order that he might have sufficient with which to take 
care of his people during the seven years of poverty and starvation follow- 
ing the seven years of plenty. 

Supposing our own country, through the mechanism of our govern- 
ment, enacted legislation prohibiting corporations from expending millions 
in enlargements and for expansion, or which would prevent corporations 
from distributing millions of earned surpluses to the stockholders, compel- 
ling those corporations to set aside all over and above a reasonable amount 
earned in the days of prosperity and plenty; would it not be following the 
advice of Joseph, the prophet, given to Pharaoh, and would we not be able 
to take care of ourselves during this great industrial crisis, which has spread 
its tenacles throughout the entire world? 

Just as surely as night follows day, and that winter follows summer, 
just as surely does depression and unemployment and poverty follow years 
of unusual plenty. Perhaps, from out of this great industrial stagnation, this 
great suffering, which is still hanging over us, and which will continue to 
hang over us for some time to come, may develop ideas and thoughts which 
may lead to the enactment of laws to protect us in the future from a catas- 
trophe such as we are now experiencing. If it does, this suffering, although 
almost impossible to endure or understand, will not have been in vain. 


TOF OF 


A NEW BOOK is out which is dedicated to Newton Baker, ex-secretary of 
war. It deals with the entire history of Baker’s administration under Presi- 
dent Wilson. Its main purpose, however, is to refute statements made in a 
book published by General Pershing, in which it is claimed that General 
Pershing was the originator of the idea and plan to hold the American army 
in a separate unit, and not to be used as a reserve to feed the French and 
British armies, which was desired by the commanders of the French and 
British armies. 

The writer of this new book on Newton Baker clearly proves that this 
plan originated with President Wilson and Newton Baker. It stands to 
reason that President Wilson, who was Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
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gave orders to General Pershing through the secretary of war, and Gen- 
eral Pershing had no other alternative except to carry out those orders. 

Of course, it is reasonable to assume that suggestions made by General 
Pershing were carefully weighed and considered by the secretary of war 
and the commander-in-chief of the army, but there is not any mistake about 
the fact that the plan, which proved so successful, of holding the American 
army in a separate unit, came out of the brains of President Wilson and 
Newton Baker. 

It seems, since the ending of the war, those who were principal partici- 
pants, as leaders, have gone to a lot of trouble trying to claim honor, and 
honor to which they are not entitled. Newton Baker, until now, has refused 
to be drawn into the controversy. He is perfectly justified in claiming credit 
for his own ideas and refusing to allow others to capitalize the victories of 
the American forces by stealing the plans and victories for which he was 
responsible. 

It is the same way all through life. Men who “lay down on the job” even 
in the Labor Movement are the first to find fault with the leaders in the 
battle when a fight is on, especially if the fight is unsuccessful, but when 
they are successful in the battle the “wise guys” who are always playing 
both sides and the middle, are the ones to stand up—even ten years later— 





and say, “I did this, or I did that.” 


Jealousy is the curse of the human family. 

There is honor enough for us all, no matter in what position in life we 
are placed. Show me the fellow who boosts his associate or partner or 
co-oworker, and I will show you a real man. Almighty God despises the 
jealous weakling. A knocker is always a coward. 


OFF 


Building Trade Wage Rates Not 
Reduced 


New York.—Hourly wage rates in 
_the building trades throughout the 

United States have had an almost un- 
interrupted rise since 1922, according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. At the end of 1930 the com- 
posite hourly wage rate of 15 building 
trades in 23 cities was 27.4 per cent 
higher than in 1923. 

“There is no evidence available, 
therefore,” states the board, “that 
the current depression has adversely 
affected wage rates in the building 
industry. Whether or not it has 
lowered the earning of building work- 
ers, it is impossible to determine from 
these figures. That depends entirely 
on the time worked, or the number of 
hours during which building workers 
have been employed.” 

According to the board the highest 
rates for 1930 were paid to plasterers 


and bricklayers, both averaging $1.70 
an hour. The lowest rate was for la- 
borers, slightly more than 73 cents an 
hour, and the next lowest for hod car- 
riers, nearly 97 cents an hour. All 
other classes were paid more than $1 
an hour.—News Letter. 





Freedom of Expression and 
Association 


The very life and perpetuity of free 
and democratic institutions are de- 
pendent upon freedom of speech, of 
the press and of assemblage and asso- 
ciation. We insist that all restrictions 
of freedom of speech, press, public as- 
sembly, association and travel be com- 
pletely removed, individuals and 
groups being responsible for their 
utterances. These fundamental 
rights must be set out with clearness 
and must not be denied or abridged in 
any manner.—Excerpt from A. F. of 
L. Reconstruction Program. 
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HEN MAKING Christmas presents this year, be as generous as you 

possibly can to those in need. If you do not know what to give send a 
small amount of money and let the person to whom you send it use it for 
what he wants. Our relatives, children under age going to school, and our 
parents, around whom sentiment obtains extensively, should be remem- 
bered first, and if by any other chance you can spare a few dollars, try to 
remember those who are out of work, who with their children will spend a 
lean Christmas because of the unemployment that prevails. 


Try 


HAVE REPEATEDLY stated that any man holding membership in 

the Communist Party or advocating a form of Russian-Bolshevik gov- 
ernment cannot hold membership in our organization, simply because such 
men are endeavoring by force and by power and by propaganda of the mean- 
est kind to destroy the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
organizations and set up a form of labor organization the same as they 
have in Russia, where the government runs the unions. 

Also any Communist, who is a Communist, must pledge himself to do 
everything in his power to destroy our present form of government and 
establish a Communist form. Consequently, as citizens of the United States 
and Canada, we cannot permit any of them to hold membership in our Union. 

If Russia would confine itself to taking care of its own affairs and 
running things in Russia instead of attempting to interfere with our Labor 
Movement and our government, my judgment is, the Russian government 
would be recognized by the United States and other nations, which now 
refuse to recognize her. 


TTF 


EMBERS of the Communist Party in America are permitted by their 
Supreme Government in Moscow to deny their membership or to hold 

their membership a secret, if necessary, or if admission in any way inter- 
feres with the Union membership. So you see you must be ever watchful 
of those that disseminate or spread false doctrines or disrupting rumors. 


Tr rT 


‘NREAT CREDIT is due the local officers in Vancouver, Seattle, Portland 
and San Francisco, who were responsible for bringing together so many 
of our members. We feel that the personal touch of meeting and looking 
into the faces of our members and delivering our message of trade unionism 
straight from the shoulder is the best remedy for bringing the fighting 
spirit, like the old medicinal cures. The time is coming when Labor will 
have to go back to the ideas originally used and which were so successful 
in arousing the courage and determination of the workers. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms ~ 1.50 apiece 


* F 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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